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alike to the cajolements and the threats of their kinsman :
they probably regarded his high-sounding phrases as the
rhetoric of a dreamer, and cared no more for the reform
of reasoning than either of the sovereigns whom they
served. Elizabeth, who preferred the witticisms of
Andrew Bordo to the 'Faery Queen/ knew of no sci-
ences but those of statecraft and compliment; while
James would have set more store by a refutation of
Reginald Scot's c Discovery of Witchcraft' than by the
'Novinn Orgainun/ These early remonstrances are of
value as revelations of the writer, and of the ideas and
designs already " so fixed in his mind," that they could
not be diverted from their centre by all the struggles
and vicissitudes of forty years. Nowhere is the self-
deception which Bacon carried with him through life
more clearly marked than in Ids alternate tone of com-
plaisance and confidence, his professed abandonment of
ambitions by which he was perpetually, and to some
extent fatally, swayed; the mixture of mean and mag-
nanimous motives ; his blending of personal with public
ends. But we have here more especially to note his sense
of the inadequacy of wliat had been done, of the almost
limitless range of what might be done; conceptions (more
distinctly announced than by any of his predecessors) of
philosophy as at once the highest exercise of the mind,
and, if need bo, a gainful, art. Amid the variety of
Bacon's themes, there is a sameness, almost tiresome, in
Ms style, which makes it easy to detect. On this ground
alone there need be no hesitation in accepting Mr Sped-
ding's view that the c Letters of Advice' to the Earl of
Rutland, and to "Foulko Groville (1596) on Travel and
Studies, attributed to the Earl of Essex, arc really from